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MR, PECKCHAFF TAKEN INTO COUNCIL, 


LAURA LOFT; 
& TALE OF WOMAN’S RIGHTS. 

CHAPTER IX.—MRS, PECKCHAFF’S NEW VIEWS. 
CHARLES Leroret stood before his easel, holding his 
rest in his hand like a conjuror’s wand ; Laura was 
in the sitters’ chair trying to bring her head exactly 
into the required position, and Clara was under the 
only unshuttered window, drawing from an antique. 

‘‘A little more to the loft, just a little,” said the 
No. 1129,—aveusr 16, 1873. 





| her; then she was, as he remarked, 
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artist, who, when ne saw his model in a differemt 
aspect, began to repent that he had invited hes to 
personate his heroine. 

The aspect was indeed different ; when conversing 
with Clara she was animated with her subject, and 
still more with the idea that he admiringly observed 
‘a Laurz 
worthy of a Petrarch’s sonnets,” but now her heart 
was troubled with conflicting emotions, and over- 
ruling and overriding the conflict was the nervaus 
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fear that she would not satisfy the critical eye that 
looked at her with a sort of business expression 
which greatly detracted from its own charm. 

-* Clara, come and talk to Miss Loft, and get up 
that light in her face which so struck us allithe other 
day,” said Charles, laying down his brush with an 
air of disappointment. 

‘Tt struck you, Charles, but I did not see any 
special difference in Miss Loft’s face, and she looks 
to me just as she did then,” said Clara, leaving her 
work with regret and coming forward. ‘‘ Well, what 
shall we talk about?” 

‘The same thing, of course,” replied Charles, 
resuming his brush; ‘‘she is brighter already at the 
prospect.” 

‘«‘ What, women’s rights! are you not tired of it?” 
she said, addressing Laura, who replied, with a 
smile and heightening colour, at which Charles 
nodded approvingly, that she could not tire of what 
she looked on as her life’s mission. 

“Oh! then let us begin; I agree with you that 
the subject of ‘life’s mission’ ought never to tire; 
how do you describe your ‘ life’s mission’ ?” 

Laura hesitated, and after a:rather rambling 
rigmarole on her favourite theme, asked Clara it 
that were not also her mission. 

‘Mine is, I think, to do my duty in that station 
of life unto which God has called me,”’ she replied. 

“Oh! certainly, but you think your great duty—” 

“A little to the left, Miss Loft,’ said Charles, 
waving his rest. His voice, recalling her to a sense 
of her being under his close scrutiny, checked her, 
and her answer died in a murmur. 

“My anxiety in the cause is for the poor un- 
married hundreds of thousands of women that have 
no means of support but of their own providing, and 
who, many of them, look round in vain for employ- 
ment, so few avenues are open to them,” said Clara. 
Laura replied with a look of sympathy that made 
Charles cry out, “ Admirable!—go on Clara!” 

“‘T am not able to do much, all I can do is to help 
those I can reach; this Minerva (that Charles won't 
let me finish) is for a poor girl who is trying to get 
pupils: in drawing. I have na money to give, my 
time is all I have for them.” 

‘But you must see that relieving one here and 
there is but redeeming a sand from the sea-shone. 
Let the legislature take up the question; let womem 
be placed where they can defend their own rightes-!)”” 


exclaimed Laura. 


“What! have the suffrage? Oh, no; I don’t-ga 


with you there!” said Clara. 

“No?” said Laura, much excited. ‘‘ Why net?” 

‘* Because if women vote, one of two things:smust 
happen: they will take no interest in politics, and 
avoid contamination as much as possible, and so be 
but a dead weight, or they will be as zealous as men, 
and to be successful they will—they must—beconie 
masculine.” 

‘* To be sure,”’ said Charles, taking up the subject ; 
“and though they cannot become men, they can be 
changed enough to destroy much that is lovely and 
noble in them now, while what is desirable in man 
they can never attain—in fact, they may imitate 
men’s faults, but will not attain to their virtues.” 

“Oh, Mr. Leporel!” exclaimed Laura, with an 
expression that again made him lay aside his brush. 

‘‘Oh, Miss Loft!” replied Charles, smiling, “ let 
us rest a little; you are tired, and do not do yourself 
justice. You see Clara, like me, had rough school- 
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masters,” he continued. ‘We were orphans early 
in life, but the blessing of good parents remained 
with us, and though we never knew your enviablo 
lot of a family home” (Charles looked serious, and 
laid his hand lightly on Clara’s shoulder), “wo 
have found plenty of happiness in the bond offbrother 
and sister; have we not, little girl?” 

Laura’s heart failed. This remark was a sword 
that turned every way to smite her. She was silent. 

“‘Oh, dear! it’s a foolish world; if mothers would 
be mothers, and wives wives, and daughters daughters, 
and sisters sisters, according to the old-fashioned 
Bible pattern, we should not hear of men’s oppres- 
sion nor of women’s wrongs,”’ he said, resuming his 
brush. 

But the tumult in the sitter’s heart was too much 
to enable her to conceal it. She felt as she had never 
done in her life before—convicted of unworthiness ; 
and tears, marvellous to say, came into her eyes. 

“Charles!” cried Clara, ‘‘ Miss Loft is very tired, 
I am sure; release her; you have a portrait-sitter 
coming soon ; let us go into the drawing-room and 
fix the next sitting, and look over your sketches.” 

There was so much kindness in her tone that Laura 
was visibly affected, and she gladly accepted Charles’s 
hand to descend from the chair. 

‘‘ The truth is,” she said, trying to recover herself, 
‘‘T have had some unpleasant news; nothing great, 
but enough to make me anxious. And there is 
another thing on my mind”—here she spoke of 
Aline, and it was immediately settled that she should 
be one of Clara’s class of girls who were studying 
art under her. 

Charles was soon at work with his.mew sitter, and 
Laura, in conversation with Clara, aseertained that 
she had been twelve months a widew, that her hus- 
band had been the fellow-student and most intimate 
friend of her brother, and: that after lis death sho 
had returned to live with him. She made, with some 
emotion, a remark or two-on the sweetmess-of family 
affection, and the blessings it bestewed, and Laura 
became afraid that her desertiom of home and its 
duties might tramspire, so she replied hastily that, 
with such a brother, slie considered her lot most 
enviable, while he, with such a ‘on le all the 
advantages: of marriage, without the. ing yoke. 
Clara loelted' almost reproachful as: stie replied in a 
——. “There is no weight—no ‘ galling ’—in 

e hellowed yoke of a true marriage where husband 
and wife are-one.”’ 

“I kavwe never seen marriage in that aspcct,” 
Laura: replied, somewhat hastily; “all that 1 have 
witnessed: has‘made me resolve never to submit to its 
bondage; the yoke las not joined two equally, but 
been laid by the strong-on the weak, which my whole 
soul rises against.” 

‘« When the ‘strong’ is the woman, do you rebel?” 

‘«« Ah, you are thinking of Lady Mildwater ; I wish 
she had her equal, that she might not bring discredit 
on us through the inferiority of her husband.” 

‘“‘T never think of caricatures as portraits, though 
they often show truth very forcibly ; but have you 
never seen any case but hers where the wife, not 
perhaps in so owtré a manner, is in the ascendant— 
in fact, tyrannises ? ”’ 

Laura thought of Rosemary Hill, but was silent. 

‘Where it is so, I blame the husband for allow- 
ing it; where he is the tyrant, I think the wife the 
culprit ; both are unfaithful to their mission in life,” 





Clara continued. 
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Laura answered, ‘‘I see no need for ascendancy on 
either side, let them walk as ‘ equals’ should; start- 
ing on this basis, there is no claim to superiority—no 
submission to rule; but a fine moral compact is pre- 
sented, where powers, various but ‘equal,’ unite 
for good. This is my ideal of marriage, but I have 
never seen it realised.” 

‘‘Nor ever will, I may venture to promise you,” 
said Clara, laughing. 

‘‘Not while women give themselves up bodily, 
intellectually, and morally to men, to see through 
their eyes, hear through their ears, and accept their 
fiat on all points without questioning,” said Laura, 
haughtily. 

Clara said:—‘‘ Now hear my ‘fine moral com- 
pact,’ and then we will change the subject. I think 
doing is generally preferable to talking, and I'am quite 
tired of talking of this matter. 


* Two of far nobler shape, erect and tall,— 
Godlike erect, with native honour clad, 
In naked majesty seemed lords of all : 
And worthy seemed ; for in their looks divine 
The image of their glorious Maker shone, 
Truth, wisdom, sanctitude severe and pure, 
Severe, but in true filial freedom placed ;— 
Whence true authority in men—though both 
Not equal—as their sex not equal, seemed. 
For contemplation he, and valour formed— 
For softness she, and sweet attractive grace, 
He for God only, she for God and him.’ 


“Here you have husband and wife in the perfec- 
tion of their nature; now hear what woman says to 
her husband after that nature had fallen : 


* Tead on— 
In me is no delay ; with thee to go 
Is to stay here; without thee here to stay 
Is to go hence unwilling—thou to me 
Art all things under heaven—all places thou 
Who for my wilful crime art banished hence.’ ” 


“Milton!” cried Laura, with a scorn she could 
not suppress ; ‘“‘ he was an acknowledged tyrant!” 

“Tf he had not drawn his portraits from life and 
made them speak the truth, I would not have quoted 
him,” said Clara; ‘if you want a still stronger voice 
on the relative positions of husband and wife, I refer 
you to the Bible!” 

She rose as she spoke, suspecting from her com- 
panion’s face that her words had increasingly dis- 
pleased her, and thinking it best to keep her promise 
and change the subject. 

Laura recovered her composure before leaving, but 
she was altogether dissatisfied, and a letter she found 
on her return to her lodgings did not tend to comfort 
her; it was from Rosemary Hill. Mr. Peckchaff had 
thought a great deal more about her desertion of 
parents and home than he had cared to express, and 
Mrs. Peckchaff was much puzzled and put out by 
noticing his more than usual reticence of manner and 
“low spirit,” as she described it. 

She had had her thoughts since Laura’s visit, and 
the thicker they came the stronger was her conviction 

at there was something very unsightly in a thing 
out of place. ‘“‘ Why, if Walter were to go and order 
Doreas about as I do John, and poke as much about 
the pantry as I do about the stable, I should be in a 
blaze—of course I should; but then he hasn’t got 


on sigs way of managing any one, so if I didn’t 
0 it— 
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The past, which had been the witness of her skill 
and wisdom, justified her in her assumption of 
‘head of affairs,’’ and in the conclusion ‘if I hadn’t 
done it, it would not have been done.” And yet she 
felt that Walter was somehow ‘‘on the shelf,’? and 
she didn’t like it. She was glad when she called to 
mind what she had said to his niece respecting his 
superiority in some ways; and when she thought of 
poor Mrs. Loft, suffering under the Blue Beard that 
reigned at Harley, she was wroth with tyrants, and 
determined in her heart of hearts that if she had 
been hard upon poor Walter, she would do her best 
to reform. 

These cogitations were strong upon her while she 
was ironing his collars, which she always chose to 
do herself; and she was almost startled when Dorcas 
said, while handing the fresh iron: 

‘Poor master has got sad and ‘ pittus-looking’ of 
late, ma’am; don’t you think so?” 

‘I don’t know about ‘pittus-looking’—you are 
scorching that apron, Dorcas—he doesn’t look quite 
well, I think.” 

‘‘Perhaps if you was to let him have a change, 
ma’am; he haven’t been out for this long time.” 

Not all the arguments in all the books on the 
subject could have shown more plainly to Mrs. 
Peckchaff’s mind the view which her bearing as a 
wife justly placed her in. She didn’t answer, but 
after finishing another collar she said : 

“T think you are right, Dorcas; a change might 
do your master good. J’ll sce if I can persuade him to 
one.” 

Dorcas was much edified both by the words and 
the tone in which they were spoken, and said to John 
that evening, “‘Don’t you think missus has got a 
humbling way lately ?”’? And then related what had 
passed. 

John said he hadn’t seen nought but what was 
usual with her; but he thought as master were 
getting more quieter than ever. 

‘¢Walter,’’ said Mrs. Peckchaff, after tea, ‘‘ what’s 
the matter with you?” 

Mr. Peckchaff was startled and looked fluttered. 

‘* Matter?” he cried. 

“Yes, matter! You’ve got something on your 
mind. Is it that you are not pleased with all the 
boys being away? Will you have one home for a 
little? or will you go and see one of them, Walter, 
at Edge Common?” 

Mr. Peckchaff looked at her quite puzzled. 

“Tm quite willing. I mean—of course you'll 
go if you like; and mind, I don’t speak by way of 
‘giving leave,’ but to put itin your head; you aro 
not well, you never speak, and you are off your 
appetite, and you want a change!” 

“Thank you for your kind consideration,” said 
Mr. Peckchaff, beginning to take in what she meant, 
and touched by a tone so changed. Faithful and 
true to his interests he knew she had always been, 
and invaluable in her unsparing labour and sel{- 
sacrificing energy; but he had gradually grown into 
the conviction that she was “everybody”? and he 
was ‘‘nobody,” and had long ceased to look for 
companionship or sympathy from any source but his 
books, now that all his children were away. 

‘Thanks, Walter! what’s ‘thanks’ for??? said 
Mrs. Peckchaff. ‘I tell you I am getting uncom- 
fortable about you, and I don’t fret about fancies; 
now do speak out and say what is the matter.” 

The earnest voice and manner, and almost tender 
k K 2 
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expression of her face, moved him greatly, and he 
confessed that he had been much distressed about 
his niece’s conduct, and grieved about his sister. 

‘So have I been; as to her, she wants—well, she 
ought to be ashamed of herself; but then, how was 
she brought up? ‘There’s a great deal to besaid for 
her; as to her mother, I think she is better off with- 
out her; but that doesn’t excuse her, as I told her. 
Well, what’s to be done? I’m willing for anything. 
Shall we go and look after her, and see what she is 
about, or go to Hurley and find out how her mother 
takes it?” 

Mr. Peckchaff was so unused to decide for 
himself, much less for his wife, that he felt as if 
at sea without a compass. He rubbed his knees 
thoughtfully, his usual resource when perplexed, and 
said, ‘‘ What will be best?” 

‘‘There now—that’s how it is; I can’t keep you 
in front if I put you there,” she exclaimed, half- 
vexed, half-amused; but you shall settle it. You 
have got the best judgment in things like this, and 
so, please to say!” 

“‘Then,” said Mr. Peckchaff, when he had thought 
it over, ‘‘ we will go to Laura; and afterwards we 
may be able to do some good at Hurley—what do 
you think ?’’? He looked rather nervously at her as 
he spoke. 

“Think? if you had settled quite against my 
mind I’d never have said ‘no’ to it; but this is the 
most sensible way we could do, I’m sure; and I'll 
write—no, you'll write, won’t you?” she said, 
quickly, correcting herself—‘‘ and say you have come 
to the conclusion that—but there, you know what to 
say, of course; only mind you put it (our going to 
her) on yourself for your doing, not on me for mine 
—you understand, Walter.” 

So the letter was written, and Mrs. Peckchaff said 
in a careless tone to Dorcas, ‘‘ Dorcas, your master 
means to go out; he has settled to go about to one 
or two places, and ‘ he will take me’ ”—(the feeling 
in her was strong that to speak the old language and 
the true language it would be, ‘‘I shall take him ”’). 
‘‘He is writing the letter now, I believe, and when 
he has quite fixed the day, I will tell you how to go 
on with the bacon while Iam away.” Mrs. Peck- 
chaff looked straight through the pantry door, and 
not into Dorcas’s face, as she spoke, feeling that she 
had greatly tried her curiosity by the tone of her 
communications, and fearing to meet the surprise 
sure to be on her countenance. 

Dorcas told John ‘‘she hoped as nothing bad was 
going to happen to missus, but a great humbling 
had come upon her!” 

‘People isn’t forced to be going to die because 
they get better; not that I see no change in her,” 
said John. 

“Oh, you aren’t half sharp,” said Dorcas; ‘I 
can find out plenty where you'd pick up nothing. 
She says to me yesterday, ‘Dorcas, we must find a 
time to sweep your master’s chimney when he knows 
nought about it. It puts him ina sad way when he 
does know it. He thinks as his books and his papers 
ll never come straight again ; but I know how to put 
?em so as he’ll never find out they’ve been touched ; 
so when he goes to Mr. Singleton’s I’ll get him to 
stay there all night, and then we will have a good 
turn out and him never be troubled at it.’ Now 
that’s new ways with her, isn’t it?” 
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but I don’t see that she’s no humbler, not in the 
general way; not so much so, but she must alter g 
deal more before she’s out and out what she’d ought 
to be,’”’ said John; ‘‘she’s as sharp upon me as ever 
she was; it was only to-day she must needs to go up 
into the loft to see the hay, for she went smelling 
the rack, and she says, ‘Is this mouldy a bit, 
John ?’ and I says, ‘No, not to my belief ;’ and with 
that she up with her tongue, and she says, ‘ Your 
belief isn’t worth much,’ she says, ‘and I believe,’ 
she says, ‘ you’ve been and let Old Moggs send out- 
sides.’ ‘No,’ says I, for all I didn’t see it cut, ‘I 
don’t think as Muster Moggs would send outsides to 
you,’ I says. ‘What’s your thoughts worth? no 
more nor your belief,’ she says; ‘come along into 
the loft, and if I find a bit of foul hay, Moggs shall 
have it back, and you’d ought to have to carry it a 
truss at a time for letting him send it.’ I didn’t see 
no purtickler humbling about her then.” 

‘Oh, but that’s another thing; she’ll never give 
in to having the work slighted, and there I don’t 
blame her; I never give her a chance to catch me. 
Oh, she’s a good missis, a very good missis. 
Singleton’s housekeeper said to me, ‘ Dorcas,’ she 
says, ‘I hope whenever you’ve got a bit of time for a 
walk you'll come up to the Hall, forit does me good 
to see one of the old-fashioned sort; and I only wish 
you could put the girls I’ve got to manage into your 
ways, never did I see a house more comfortable than 
yours,’ she says.” ; 

‘‘Oh, women is apt to go praising one another,” 
said John; ‘‘I know she’s a good missis, and I 
never said no other; but all I says is this, if you 
mean as she’s a going to die because she’s got too 
good for this world, I don’t see it. I’m sure there 
must be alterations in her.” 

‘‘John,” in a voice that never called twice, cut 
short the conversation. ‘‘John,” said Mrs. Peckchafi, 
‘‘have you got the sty ready? the pig will be here 
to-morrow, remember. Look here, Dorcas!” and 
she turned to Dorcas, holding out a favourite old 
china jug; ‘ you knew this was cracked?” Dorcas 
coloured, and said something about hot water. 
‘‘Of course, and will you ever learn that a thing 
like this should never be put into hot water?” said 
Mrs. Peckchaff, following up the question with a 
very severe reprimand, and strict injunction to be 
careful in future. 

John, who got more of such chastisement than 
Dorcas, had gone off at once, as if to look after the 
pig-sty; but he had lingered near the kitchen door 
to hear the lecture out, and when Mrs. Peckchaff 
was gone, he peeped in and said, ‘‘I think there’s 
hopes of her; she ain’t a going to die just yet, is 
she?” 





ESSAYS UPON TEXTS. 
BY THE REY. HARRY JONES. 
CHRISTIAN PATIENCE, 
“ Pationt in tribulation.”—Rom. xii. 12. 
HE crowd of directions in which these words 
appear stirs with life. It seems as if the 
apostle were burning to deliver himself. He 1s 
greatly moved. He is brimful of energy; he flows 
over, with the fulness of his feelings, in strong words. 
He exhorts us to show devotion in the use of our 





‘¢ Well, I don’t deny as she might be getting 


better ways, and there’s room for the best to mend; | evil, to be fervent in spirit. We are to rejoice with 





gifts, whatsoever they may be. We are to rule with 
iligence, show mercy with cheerfulness, to abhor 
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those that rejoice, and weep with those that weep. 
We are to bless those who persecute us. 

And all through there is a strain of eagerness not 
only to press on, but to communicate to others the 
spirit which animates himself. Yet in the midst of 
it all we drop upon the words, “‘ Be patient in tribu- 
lation.” We will not now pause over the word 
tribulation. Its strict derivative meaning is the 
“grinding in a threshing mill.” Here, the mill of 
God, which separates the corn from the chaff. 

Practically, we all know something about tribula- 
tion, which tries or proves us. It has many shapes. 
‘The machinery of God is manifold. Trouble, vexa- 
tion, disappointment, cares of one sort or another, 
vary our lot. We have joys and blessings ; but each 
has a share of trouble or tribulation, and in the 
bearing and use of this lies our chief Christian test. 
It is indeed in our patience rather than in our tribu- 
lation that we are tried what mannerof spirit we are of. 

Let us then try to see something of Christian 
patience. It really fits in along with all the glowing 
virtues which the Apostle sets before us. It is not 
mere quiet endurance of sorrow. That may save us 
from much, but it is sometimes a mere cowardly 
salvation. A man who gives in, as we say, who 
yields to the spirit of helplessness, and sits down 
with his hands before him, may present the appear- 
ance of resignation, when really he is false to his 
calling. He does not complain, perhaps; he takes 
his troubles as they come. He has, however, no 
purpose in his resignation but to save himself trouble. 
He thinks, may be: ‘“‘ This is bad, but I might make it 
worse by trying to meddle with it.’ He accepts a 
lower position in silence; he consents to be degraded 
rather than be plagued with the trouble of a protest. 
Perhaps he consoles himself with the maxim, ‘‘ What 
can’t be cured must be endured.” Now, although 
there is a very sensible side to this maxim, and it 
would in one sense be better for many if they would 
follow it, it has its enervating dangerous side. It 
sometimes results in a morbid state of mind, in which 
grief is even cherished as a luxury. It can easily be 
quoted and used in defence of sheer indolence, or in 
a cynical ungodly mood. ‘Thus used it is a mis- 
chievous maxim, the resort of cowards. Such endur- 
ance is generally a sign of weakness, not of strength. 
When a man accepts it there is likely to be an end 
to his progress. 

Of course an act or infliction which involves a 

great sorrow cannot be undone. The loss of those 
dear to us, of friends, of our own health, cannot be 
replaced. There are troubles which cannot be re- 
moved; but even in them we look for something 
more than mere endurance. We look for strength 
sent to meet the sorrow, for a nearer insight into 
the dealings of God. Thus there may be an element 
of cure in even what we call domestic affliction. There 
God is nearest to those who need him most. 
_ It is not, however, of such tribulation that I am 
just now thinking. I refer to those vexations and 
trials, to that opposition which all are liable to, in 
their work and conduct of their life ; here we are too 
apt to yield to a spirit of indolence which we call 
endurance. But when, as is mostly the case, the thing 
thus endured is some active dominant evil, its endu- 
rance grows to be next door to its commission. 

There are easy-going people who provoke us by the 
way in which they take life and the work of life. 
They seem tacitly to expect credit because nothing puts 
themout. More shame to them, they ought to be put 





out, rather than give in as theydo. That is not true 
patience which never contradicts, never protests, never 
stands up against a storm, but is always turning tail, 
or lying down, or hiding away; which will not fight 
the good fight, because a battle seems worse than a 
blow; which smiles to turn away wrath, because it 
dreads being hit; which places its heaven in a mere 
quiet life, and consents to be ill-used by day as long 
as it can secure a soft bed by night; aye, which 
will let its bed be carried away, and lie on the 
ground, rather than be at the trouble to assert itself 
and its rights. This craven spirit degrades the cross 
itself into real shame, and weeps in silence, only 
because its own back is scourged. It sets such an 
example of ‘suffering affliction ” as to take the heart 
out of any who try to resist evil. Such miscalled 
patience it is which brings, often, discredit upon 
religion. It taints the whole Christian course with. 
the reproach of cowardice. These are your meek 
sufferers who disgrace Christianity and lead the lusty 
world to twit the disciple of the faith with feebleness. 

The Christian, on the contrary, is anything but 
feeble. His patience is not concession, but self- 
restraint. He is the last man to talk about anything 
being incurable, for he believesincure. He believes 
in there being a way out of difficulties, in there 
being an escape. He faces the wind. He does not 
shut his eyes to or turn his back upon evil. He 
will be a master, not a slave. He must, indeed, 
have his rest and recreation, but not as an evasion 
of trouble or pain; rather as a pause in which he 
may collect strength to meet it. His patience is a’ 
sign of his power. It is a checking of his own 
disposition, and of the natural desire to hurry on, 
or get away from, or have done with the trouble- 
some thing at once. He does not pitifully turn 
his face to the wall, or pull the hood over his 
head. He is patient, not because he is beaten, 
but because he will never allow himself to be beaten. 
When he bends it is with a stubborn determination 
to stand up again. His patience is associated with 
progress, growth, the gradual building up of what 
he wants to see built, the gradual wearing away of 
what he is minded to overcome. He does not lose 
sight of his purpose. He bides his time. The truly 
patient man, he who acquits himself best in tribula- 
tion, in the toil and moil of life, is the most tenacious 
of his intention. He never lets it go. He endures, 
because he knows that he will either win in the end, 
or make progress towards victory. 

That, for example, was the patience of St. Paul 
himself. No one was heavier pressed than he—no 
one was met by greater opposition and difficulty. 
But does he yield? Does he show any indication of 
that falsely sweet temper which puts up with evil? 
which sighs, and says with idle piety, ‘“ I can do 
nothing, God’s will be done?’ Not he. That was 
not St. Paul’s patience. His was intense purpose. 
It was a forgetting the things which were behind 
and reaching forth unto those things which were 
before. It was the exact opposite to that spirit of 
meek submission which some seem to think is the 
true meaning of patience. 

True submission to God’s will is a dismissal of 
mere self-dependence, and an alliance with the 
Almighty Spirit of the Lord. It goes quietly because 
it goes surely. It does not strain or fume, because 
it is stayed upon God. It bends because it is a 
divine law to bend sometimes. It does not break, it 
does not lie down in submissive inertness; because it 
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is related to life, not to death. It lives on because 
life, progress, learning, growth, are divine; and 
having lived, learned, grown thus, it dies at last 
because then death is a fulfilment of a law leading to 
a higher life. 

Thus Christian patience is no admission of help- 
lessness, but the assertion of power in reserve. The 
patient man can bear all things, not because he is 
without resource, but because he knows he has re- 
sources, and intends to conquer after all. He does 
not recede from his position when he yields to evil 
treatment, and the whole secret and support of his 
persistence is seen in Him whose humility was the 
herald and instrument of his triumph. 

I cannot help thinking that we are apt to have our 
perception of the humility of Christ somewhat dis- 
torted by the illustrative language in which it is in 
some places set before us. We read in words that 
are applied to Him, ‘‘ He was oppressed, and he 
was afflicted, yet he opened not his mouth. He is 
brought as a lamb to the slaughter, and as a sheep 
before her shearers is dumb, so he opened not his 
mouth.” It is possible for this to convey to us an 
unreal notion of true Christian patience. It might 
even suggest helplessness rather than the most 
strenuous purpose and the most intense self-sacrifice. 
But the patience of Him who ever looked forward to 
his great end, must be taken as showing the source of 
true forbearance. He ever did his Father’s will, and 
committed himself to Him that judgeth righteously. 





While we shelter ourselves under the roof of his 
great love, we find nothing in his life, as man, which 
affords a colour for that small, feeble, timid conces- 
sion which we are sometimes tempted to make to 
vigorous evil on the score of our helplessness. 

‘He that endureth unto the end shall be saved.” 
‘To him that overcometh I will give a crown of life.” 
The Christian course is often a sore struggle. It is 
a course. It is never a season of hybernation. Its 
patience is the patience of the learner, who plods on; 
of the worker, who lays brick upon brick; of the 
husbandman, who turns up furrow after furrow year 
after year, and weeds the same field again, and 
again, and again. It is the patience of the traveller, 
who does the longest journey step by step; of the 
hard-pressed soldier, who wins his way over the 
battle-field inch by inch. 

Christian patience is never subjection to difficulties, 
tribulation, and toil. It so keeps a man to his work 
that when he is called away, if he is sensible to tho 
last, and patience has done its perfect work in him, 
he is found still waiting and watching; he is never 
wrapped up in himself, idly laid aside in indolent 
humility. 

Patience is the hardest work, because it is the 
closest adhesion to God’s will and the best fulfilment 
of his purpose in us. 

God grant we may be thus strong in tribulation, 
finding support in sorrow, and the might of Christ 
made perfect in our mortal weakness. ~ 





LEISURE HOURS IN IRELAND. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


VII.—CONNEMARA. 


HE usual “circular tour” of the Connemara 
Highlands occupies about ten or twelve days. 
From Galway the favourite route is up Lough Corrib 
by steamer to Cong, with its ruined abbey and other 
objects of historical interest; thence to Maam, and 
Glendalough, to Clifden. From Clifden the route is 
to Killery Bay and the village of Leenane; thence 
to Westport, and so on to Ballina, and Sligo.* 

This highland district may be about seventy square 
miles in extent, including some of the most pic- 
turesque lake and mountain scenery in the kingdom. 
Several of the scenes are almost unique in cha- 
racter, and never can be effaced from memory. The 
view of Clew Bay, a bit of ocean nearly thirty miles 
square, studded with above a hundred islands, seen 
from the heights above Westport, or still better from 
the shoulder or summit of Croagh Patrick, is a sight 
of its sort not surpassed in the world, not even by 
the Thousand Isles of the St. Lawrence. Killery 
Bay, a long inlet of the sea, hemmed in by bold 
cliffs and mountains, reminds a traveller of the fiords 
of Norway. Kylemore Pass is as grand in its way 
as some of the finest glens of the Scottish Highlands, 
and is as worthy of celebration as the more familiar 
Gap of Dunloe in Kerry. But the most peculiar 
feature in the tour is the group of mountains, the 





* There are public mail cars during the summer season from Clifden 
to Westport, and to other chief stations. For private cars the ordinary 
rate of hiring is at the rate of 6d. a mile for one passenger, $d. for two, 
10d. for three, 1s. for four, with 2d. a mile to the driver for one passenger 
or 3d. for two. But the rate may vary in time of demand, and a special 
agreement by time or for a tour is also often made, 








Twelve Pins, or Bennabeola, in native tongue, several 
of which are above 2,000 feet in height. They cover 
an area of forty square miles, and the fantastic 
variety of shape in the outline and grouping of these 
mountains, as seen from different halting-places, or 
from different points of the winding roads, is a con- 
stant source of pleasant surprise to the traveller. 

The English name ‘‘ Twelve Pins” is evidently a 
corruption of the Celtic Pen, or Ben, as the sound 
becomes in the Scottish Highlands. All the way 
from Clifden to Leenane the sight is regaled by these 
changing views of the Bennabeola forms. Benbawn, 
the highest, is set down as 2,395 feet ; and four others 
are considerably above 2,000 feet. ‘The height above 
sea-level is thus not much more than half that of 
some of the Scottish Bens, but being nearer the coast 
the elevation from the base of the ascent looks more 
imposing, and they have peculiarities of form and 
grouping that give an interest of their own. 

There are, besides the Twelve Pins, more than 
thirty distinct mountains above 1,000 feet in height, 
named, with their measurements, in the Ordnance 
Survey maps of Connemara. Mveelrea, or Mulrea 
(2,688 feet), ‘the bald king,” is grandly situated at 
the entrance of Killery Harbour, the beginning of 
the fiord. Croghan, Nephin, Maam, and other moun- 
tains there are, whose names I forget, though re- 
membering their form; but the most romantic of all 
is Croagh (or Crag) Patrick, magnificent in position 
and aspect, and associated with many a superstitious 
legend and wild tradition. 
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In. many parts of the coast the sea-cliffs are of 
wonderful grandeur, sometimes reaching for miles at 
a height not much under a thousand feet, as they 
also do in the Island of Achill. Slievemore, the 
highest mountain in the island, is 2,204 feet, and the 
clitis between Naheeroge and Achill Head are in 
some places of enormous ‘height. 

To Clifden from Gakway by the direct road the 
distance is about fiftymiles. A Bianconi mail-car 
starts every morning, fare eight shillings. A very 
usual route, as I have said, is by steamer up Lough 
Corrib, a pretty inlamd lake eighteen miles in length, 
to Cong, where there are venerable ruins of an 
ancient abbey, the ‘tombs and sculptures of which 
are associated with historical or traditional legends. 
Here, it is said, Roderick O’Connor, the last of the 
independent Irish kimgs, lived for many years in 
retirement, and was buried, though Clonmacnoise, 
another ancient fane, disputes‘the honour of having 
his remains. The ancient cross«of the Abbots of 
Cong is now among ‘the'treasures‘of the Royal Irish 
Academy in Dublin. twas displayed at the Dublin 
Exhibition last summer, along with a still more 
ancient and remarkable relic, the Abbey bell, said 
to have been a gift from one of the Irish kings 
in the éleventh century. This curious bell is not 
circular, like cast bells, but is four sided, formed of 
plates of wrought iron, connected by brass solder and 
rivets. It was struck by hand on the outside, not by 
a pendent tongue inside. From the rich material 
and ornament of the metal cover, studded with pre- 
cious stones, this bell was probably a relic of great 
value as well as antiquity, and highly venerated. It 
is most interesting as a genuine memorial of the 
ancient Church of Ireland. I have referred to it 
specially, and to Cong Abbey, its original habitat, as 
examples of the objects of antiquarian interest met 
with in many parts of the island. When I come to 
speak of the Seven Churches in Glendalough, county 
Wicklow, opportunity will occur to speak of the 
Round Towers, the most singular and impressive of 
all the antiquities of Ireland. The antique bell of 
Cong will be then referred to again in connection 
with the much-disputed and long-mysterious uses of 
the Round Towers. 

From Cong the tourist starts in the morning by 
car to the Half-way House, there meeting the daily 
mail-car for Galway en route to Clifden, which it 
reaches about 5 P.M., having started at 9.30. There 
is also a night mail-car at 1.30 a.m., arriving at 
8.45 a.m. The car from Clifden returns to Galway in 
time to catch the mail train through to Dublin. 

The scenery on the road to Clifden is not imposing, 
Tunning through large tracts of poor rocky hill-land 
and moor, but it is interesting to pass through the 
country which once formed the vast estate of the 
celebrated Richard Martin, of Ballinahinch Castle. 
Many strange traditionary stories are still told of 
“Dick Martin,” both as lord of Ballinahinch and as 
member for Galway,—the untiring advocate of 
humanity to animals, and “ an Irishsquire of the olden 
time.” But the best and most gratifying story of 
him has never been publicly told, the true narrative 
of his closing days, when he was compelled by aa- 
versity to live in exile. In the autobiography af 
William Jerdan, and in various books at the time, 
very erroneous statements were made, the ‘writers 
being misled by what was said in ‘ Burke’s 
Vicissitudes of Families.” The statement about the 
last of the house having perished in the voyage to 





America is a bit of romance made “to point a moral.” 
From one of Mr. Martin’s surviving daughters I have 
received an authentic account of the history of the 
family before and after leaving Ballinahinch. Some 
of the incidents are too interesting to be here only 
briefly alluded to, and I intend to narrate them at 
greater length, and to tell at the same time about 
some of the agencies which have broken in upon the 
dark popery which for ages rested upon the poor 
people of county Galway. 

Clifden has a special interest as the head-quarters of 
the Irish Church Mission work. The rector, the Rev. 
Hyacinth D’Arcy, is the heir.and son of the former 
lord of Clifden Castle, to whose enterprise the town 
of Clifden chiefly owes its origin. Et wasasmall, poor 
place; in fact, in 1815 there was-only one house, till 
the late Mr. D’Arcy gave perpetual leases of ground 
for building, with land at almost nominal rent, to 
invite people to the distriet. There are now about 
five hundred houses, amé ithe town has a thriving 
look, as well as being-ome of the loveliest spots in 
the kingdom. Mrs. 8.'C. Hall said of it long ago, 
that ‘“‘the scene is one of surpassing loveliness and 
grandeur, rivalling in ‘both qualities many of the 
more celebrated continental seenes—those fortunate 
rivals of equally deserving but neglected native 
beauties.” The present Mr. D’Arcy, ‘having entered 
the ‘Church, fortunately was mduced ‘to remain as 
incumbent of the parish, of which the family ‘had 
formerly been the chief proprietors, and thus by social 
position, as well as by weight of personal character, 
has an enviable hold on the affections of the people 
of the town. Few men could have ‘held the same 
difficult post-so well, in a place where any interferenee 
with the ancient reign of popery was sure to be 
keenly resented. But the Protestants have not only 
made sure their footing, as ‘their beautiful church 
and schools attest, but have lived down the calumnies 
and open hostility of the Roman Catholics, with 
whom they live in amity as neighbours, except 
when some mischief is made by meddlesome or 
interested persons. 

I have been speaking of the Connemara scenery 
only as seen by the passing tourist, but there are 
attractions for a longer residence in the western 
highlands. There is capital trout fishing in some of 
the streams and lakes, and also pike and perch. On 
the coast there is abundance of wild sea-fowl, some 
of them large and rare kinds; but this is a cruel and 
barbarous kind of sport, the birds being of no use 
except for the scientific naturalist. As to shooting 
seals for sport, the scoundrel who could thus amuse 
himself might as well shoot down dogs or sheep for 
sport. There used to be many eagles to tempt a good 
rifle shot, but they are rare now. I was told that 
Scotch shepherds lately introduced have poisoned 
them with strychnine, an art previously unknown in 
Connemara. 

For artists Connemara is a fertile ground, not only 
from the wild and beautiful scenery, but also from the 
picturesque costumes ‘and unfamiliar usages of the 
peasantry, many of whom would supply to figure- 
painters charming models of form and feature. Our 
illustrations are from Harvey’s life sketches. 

The Galway coast also deserves to be more widely 


kknown as a health resort, the climate, though humid, 


being remarkably mild. The humidity is not in the 
form of mist or fog, but downright rain, between the 
falls of which the air is clear and salubrious. The 
climate is better than that of Rothesay in Scotland, 
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where consumptive patients are now much recom- 
mended to reside, and almost equal to the best sta- 
dions in Devonshire. Myrtles and laurustines flourish 
Zuxuriantly, and the fuchsia-hedges along the coast 
attain almost tree-like dimensions. There are many 
beautiful sandy bays, some of which may yet be the 
ecene of favourite summer resort. Already from all 


TAKING PEAT HOME, 


parts of Ireland many come for sea-bathing to the 


Bay of Galway, along the shore of which villas and | 














houses are being built. Every lodging-house was 
full last August when I was there, and villas were 





GOING TO MARKET. 


let for the season or by the month at prices as high 
as m many of our English watering-places. 

What about accommodation and travelling com- 
forts? Well, there are plain and unpretending but 
comfortable and well-served inns at all the chief 
stages throughout the Connemara district. For a 
rush of excursionists there has not yet been provision 
made, but the accommodation is sufficient for the 
present requirements, considering that the tourist 
season is comparatively short. At Galway there are 
two good inns, besides the large Railway Hotel 
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already described, which has this year been refur- 
pished and put under better management. 


VIII.—DUBLIN. 


If I had been giving ‘‘a tour in Iresand” in any 
formal or consecutive way, I ought to have begun at 
the capital. I ought to have told about the beautiful 
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the Archbishop of Dublin (Whately), the Roman 
Catholic Archbishop Murray (a fine venerable- 
looking old man of eighty), and the other gentle- 
men connected with the school. We saw the 
Infant, the Girls’, and the Boys’ schools; in the 
latter, one class of boys was examined in mental 
arithmetic, and in many very difficult things, and 
they all answered wonderfully. Children of different 
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SACKVILLE STREET, FROM CARLISLE BRIDGE. 


Bay of Dublin, and the Hill of Howth, and the Eye 
of Ireland, and Kingstown Harbour, and all the rest 
of the places that first strike a stranger. But the 
scenes are so familiar, and the guide-books so 
numerous, and the traffic for pleasure as well as 
for business between the two islands now so enor- 
mous compared with what it was at no remote time, 
that it would be waste of space to attempt any de- 
tailed description. Yet a few notes about Dublin 
itself may be expected by some readers. 

The ordinary and most prominent “sights” of 
Dublin are briefly described in the “Journal of 
Queen Victoria,” to the “ingenuous and graceful ” 
style of which Mr. Gladstone paid a just compliment 
at the last Literary Fund anniversary. Every one 
will agree with the Queen’s opinion that ‘Dublin 
18 a very fine city, with many noble buildings.” 
“We went first to the Bank,” her Majesty records, 
“the old Parliament House. From here we drove 
to the Model School, where we were received by 





creeds are admitted, and their different doctrines are 
taught separately, if their parents wish it; but the 
only teaching enforced is that of gospel truths, and 
love and charity. This is truly Christian, and ought 
to be the case everywhere. About a thousand 
children are educated here annually, of which three . 
hundred are trained as schoolmasters and mistresses. 
From here we visited Trinity College, the Irish 
University, which is not conducted upon so liberal a 
system, but into which Roman Catholics are admitted. 
Dr. Todd, the secretary, and a very learned man, well 
versed in the Irish language, showed us some most 
interesting ancient manuscripts and relics, including 
St. Columba’s Book (in which we wrote our names) 
and the original harp of King O’Brian, —s to 
be the one from which the Irish arms are taken. The 
library is a very large handsome room, like that in 
Trinity College, Cambridge. We then proceeded 
towards home (the Lodge in the Phoenix Park), the 
crowd in the streets immense, and so loyal. We 
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afterwards took a drive through all the principal 
parts of Dublin, College Green, where is the 
celebrated statue of William im, St. Stephen’s 
Green, by the Four Courts, Sackville Street, and 
Merrion Square.” The whole of the Journal relating 
to Dublin is an interesting record, not omitting 
the amusing account of the Drawing room held 
at the Castle. ‘I and all the ladies in evening 
dresses, and all the gentlemen in uniform. Every- 
thing here as at St. James’s Levée. The staircase 
and throne-room quite like a palace. I received (on 
the throne) the addresses of the Lord Mayor and 
Corporation, the University, the Archbishop and 
Bishops, both Roman Catholic and Anglican, the 
Presbyterians, the non-subscribing Presbyterians, 
and the Quakers. They also pressed Albert with 
addresses. Then followed a very long Levée, which 
lasted without intermission from before two till 
twenty minutes to six o’clock! Two thousand people 
were presented!” 

The Queen’s visit was in 1849, the year after the 
Smith O’Brien insurrection. Several allusions are 
made to the disturbed state of the country, at a time 
so recent that the hearty loyalty of her reception 
was the more noticeable. Speaking of the con- 
stabulary, her Majesty says: ‘‘ They are a remark- 
ably fine bedy of men, thirteen thousand in number, 
all Irish, and chiefly Roman Catholics; and not one 
of them, during the trying times of last year, frater- 
nised with the:rebels.” In describing the entry into 
Dublin: “It was wonderful and striking, such masses 
of human beings, so enthusiastic, so excited, yet such 
perfect order maintaimed ; then the number of troops, 
the different bands stationed at certain distances, the 
waving of hats and handkerchiefs, the bursts of 
weleome which rent the air—all made it a never-to- 
be-forgotten seene; when one reflected how lately 
the country had been in open revolt and under 
martial law.” 

It is pleasant to quote these sentences from the 
Queen’s Journal, and to remember the kindly way 
in which her Majesty has always spoken of the 
people of Ireland, who ought to have had better op- 
portunity of cultivating their native loyalty than by 
the sight of a Viceroy, however popular he may be. 

The view from Carlisle Bridge, the bridge in our 
illustration, takes in some of the finest and most 
interesting objects in Dublin. Looking up Sack- 
ville Street, the Nelson pillar rises boldly, while on 
the left the fagade of the Post Office, and at the top 
on the same side the garden of the Rotunda, are seen, 
the latter memorable trom many historical associations, 
and still used for political and religious meetings as 
well as for artistic exhibitions and popular entertain- 
ments. Looking up the river, along the quays, we 
see the familiar tower of the Four Courts, and be- 
yond, the Wellington obelisk, topping the trees of 
the Phoenix Park. The Custom House is the chief 
feature on the lower quays, with the bustle of docks 
and wharves and shipping. Turning the back on the 
Nelson pillar, we see College Green, with the Parlia- 
ment House, now the Bank of Ireland, and looking 
down D’Olier Street get a glimpse of grand old 
Trinity College. From the top of Sackville Street, 
crossing Carlisle Bridge, through Grafton Street to 
St. Stephen’s Green, is as lively a lounge as any 
place in the kingdem, out of London. 

The stranger may ramble for days in the old 
parts of the city without exhausting the historical 
and antiquarian interest of the sites. The quays 
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above Carlisle Bridge look comparatively dull, ex- 
cepting King’s Inn Quay during term time, when the 
Four Courts building is the centre of busy resort, 
On the south side of the river some of the quays, 
with their shops and bookstalls, remind one of the 
quays of the Seine. The tramways, and the traffic 
to the King’s Bridge station, give a livelier look to 
the long thoroughfare than it used to have a few 
years ago. Passing up Parliament Street southward 
from the river to the Castle, and thence eastward 
towards Christ Church, we get into a region abound- 
ing in historical recollections, but presenting a sad 
scene of squalid poverty on getting out of the main 
streets. Between the two cathedrals are some of the 
poorest localities, which few tourists care to see, 
except skirting them en route to St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 
Going there in a car one day, the driver said, 
‘‘You’ve been through streets that the Queen did 
not see; and it is well she did not, or her general 
impression of Dublin being a fine city would have 
been somewhat modified. In the district known as 
‘‘The Liberties,’ from special legal and municipal 
privileges once enjoyed, the numerous large buildings 
attest a former flourishing condition, but the popu- 
lation is now a dense one of the lowest operatives, 
reminding one of Spitalfields and similar regions in 
the East of London. But I must refer the reader to 
the guide-books for detailed deseriptions of the sites 
and localities of the city. 

The Phoenix Park, covering 1,700 acres in all, is 
a magnificent demesne ; the part not occupied by the 
grounds of the Viceregal Lodge, by the Zoological 
Gardens, by barracks,and byvarious public enclosures, 
comprises above 1,300 acres. Besides the open park, 
the ‘‘ People’s Garden” is free to the public, and is 
much frequented by the middle classes; ‘but for the 
crowded poor of Dublin the Pheenix Park is of little 
use. Except on rare special occasions the masses of 
the people do not find their way there. There is a 
tramway now as far as the King’s Bridge, near the 
terminus of the Great Southern and Western Railway, 
but the very poor do not use the tramway. For 
children the distance is prohibitory. There is a 
great lack of open places, not to speak of playgrounds 
or spaces for recreation, in the poor parts:of the city. 
Any rich citizen who wishes to do good, and to ob- 
tain a good name, could not better bestow his bene- 
faction than in supplying this public want. The 
name of Sir Benjamin Guinness has been justly in- 
mortalised by his munificent gift of £150,000 for the 
restoration of St. Patrick’s Cathedral. The name of 
Mr. Roe is, in honourable rivalry, associated with 
the restoration of Christ Church Cathedral. I heard 
an anecdote of Mr. Jamieson, another well-known 
citizen who has also grown rich by the sale of liquor, 
his Irish whisky being A 1 in commerce. When 
asked what he was going to do, after the munificent 
benefactions of his liquor-selling colleagues, “I 
am going to build a lunatic asylum,” he said, “ for 
men like Guinness and Roe!” Ido not believe a 
word of the story, but if Mr. Jamieson wishes to do 
a good service to the people by whom he has gained 
his wealth, he could not do it better than by pro- 
viding an open space for health and recreation m 
the region adjacent to the two restored cathedrals. 
The crowds of pale, haggard men, women, an 
children crowding the streets of that quarter would 
have good cause to bless the name of any benefactor 
who would do this service. There is no city of the 
size so deficient in open spaces. 
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The population at last census was 246,326; in 
1861 it was 254,808; and in 1851, the highest 
number attained, 261,700. There have been singular 
variations in the reports of the census at various 
times, whether from faults in the mode of enumera- 
tion, or difficulty of obtaining truth, as in all Irish 
matters, or from a change in the municipal bounda- 
ries. From the middle of last century, when the 
number was about 150,000, to the time of the Union, 
the increase was slow but tolerably uniform. In 1800 
the population was about 185,000, but in 1804 it had 
fallen to 167,900. In 1821, the first of the regular 
decennial enumerations, the number had again risen 
tothe same as at the opening of the century. In 
1831 it was 203,650; in 1841, 235,864. The in- 
crease in the next ten years was greatly owing to the 
influx of the starving people from the country, the 
depopulation of which rapidly increased from the 
time of the famine. 

The commerce of the Port of Dublin is almost the 
oily thing about the place that is steadily progres- 
sive, and the reason is because the increase of trade 
and commerce depends not wholly or chiefly on the 
internal condition of a country. Great improvements 
have been made in the channel of the river and in 
the construction of docks and harbours, and more 
improvements are urgently needed. The tonnage of 
the port has more than doubled in the last thirty 
years, and is now above a million and a half tons. 
The North Wall Quays generally present a scene of 
busy life, from the large increase of steam traffic, 
the London and North-Western Railway boats alone 
forming an important proportion in the trade of the 
port. 

Public Statues and Memorials do not give much 


information as to popular opinion, apart from the 
circumstances under which their erection has taken 
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place. The ruling powers, or party influence, may 
multiply monuments, not in sympathy with, but even 
in direct antagonism to, local sentiment. There are 
statues of all the Four Georges, but none of them 
have the interest of the famous William ur on 
College Green, the preservation of which in times of 
disorder seems a marvel; also a statue of the good 
Prince Albert, in Leinster Lawn, Merrion Square, 
appropriately placed in the region of the city most 
devoted to learning and art. The miscellaneous 
statues in various localities better indicate the com- 
memorations prompted by local sympathy or na- 
tional feeling. The most recent is a statue to Smith 
O’Brien, near Carlisle Bridge, the representative 
man of Irish “ Pat-riotism.”” Mr. William Dargan 
stands on the site of the Great Exhibition Building 
of 1853 ; Sir Philip Crampton, the eminent surgeon, 
near Trinity and the Infirmary; Oliver Goldsmith 
and Edmund Burke in front of the College; and 
Lord Eglinton, a most popular Lord-Lieutenant, on 
the south side of St. Stephen’s Green. The Hall 
of the Four Courts has statues of eminent lawyers. 
In the City Hall, besides royal statues, are those of 
Dr. Lucas, Henry Grattan, Thomas Drummond, 
Thomas Moore, and Daniel O’Connell. 

As is the Liffey to the Thames, so is Dublin to 
London,—though the size of a river is not always an 
index of the commerce of a port. There is a moral 
or political cloud over Dublin which seems to stifle 
its material and commercial prosperity. You feel 
this on the quays, you feel it at the railway stations, 
you feel it in the look and manner and life of the work- 
ing classes, even in the gayest season, or when trade 
is most thriving. You feel that the place ought to 
be more stirring and prosperous and progressive than 
it is, or can be under existing conditions. I have 
more to say about this. 





SPANISH “PASSION” SCENES. 


Ox the evening of Holy Thursday I reached 
Hornachos, after nine hours on mule-back from 
Merida. It lies in the heart of Estremadura, at the 
foot of an abrupt Sierra crowned with the ruins of a 
Moorish castle. Around it in all directions spread 
solitary rolling pastures and corn-lands. No other 
town or place is near or visible; the landscape is 
wbroken in its loneliness, save by distant herds of 
pigs and sheep. Wolves’ heads are here rewarded by 
two dollars only ; wild boars and deer are numerous 
and cheap. 

The River Matachele winds through the wilderness 
towards the Guadiana, but all the streams are sunken, 
concealed by the swelling hills, and only to be 
tracked by the oaks and olives growing sparingly on 
their banks. ‘The town, in which are from 3,000 to 
4,000 inhabitants, is a series of narrow mud-built, 
grey-tiled lanes, without shops, or an inn, or even a 
café of any kind. My fellow-traveller and I found 
sufficient accommodation in a house wherein strangers 
ate occasionally received. The gateway of the house 
opened from the narrow street into a billiard-room, 
the only one in the place; beyond this—through 
curtained archways after the Spanish fashion—were 
two or three small rooms, one of which was the 
Kitchen, and two were little alcoves used as bedrooms. 
At the back a balcony afforded a glorious view over 





the whole country southward, extending from the 
Sierras bounding the district called the Serena on 
the left, to the mountains of Portugal on the right, 
whilst far off in front rose the outlines of the Sierra 
Morena, dividing us from Andalusia. 

Just as the violet sky deepened into darkness, 
and the stars faintly revealed the lofty crags over- 
hanging the village, our hostess busied herself in 
lighting up all the lamps that she could muster. Old 
brazen branches were looked out, furbished and 
furnished, decorated with coloured paper, suspended 
and made ready. A few paper ornaments were 
scattered about, but the main reliance was on the 
lamps. One with many branches was suspended in 
the midst of the great open doorway at the street, 
another in the opening which served in lieu of a 
window, and several in rooms visible from the 
lane. I walked out and perceived that house illumi- 
nation was universal; the pains and penalties of 
heresy attached to its neglect. The church windows 
shone out, and above these the pale lofty rocks, and 
over all the fathomless sky with its distant lamps. 
Men, women, and children, holding big candles, now 
flocked to the little plaza at the commencement of 
the streets where the procession was formed. Pre- 
sently a low wailing chant announced the com- 
mencement: first came a banner, with a fow 
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choristers; then about a thousand men, all clad in 
the universal long dark cloak, walking in single 
file on either side of the narrow street, many bearing 
candles, and all stopping every few minutes. In the 
midst of these appeared a ghostly life-size figure of 
our Lord, attired in a purple robe, crowned with 
thorns, and seated. This was borne on a platform 
on men’s shoulders; then followed Peter, Judas, 
and others, and effigies of two or three women in 
faded frippery; then several priests singing a reci- 
tation of the story; then a figure of the Virgin, in 
silk and spangles,—a wretched affair borne high 
under a canopy—and several hundreds of women in 
two lines, all dressed in black, and bearing candles. 
The singing continued, and a well-ordered crowd of 
boys and girls closed the long procession. The sin- 
gularity of the scene was greatly enhanced by the 
circumstance that as the peasants wore the ordinary 
sandals or hemp shoes of the country, there was no 
noise whatever, save the sing-song of the procession, 
and this only as it moved. Whilst it was still, which 
was more than half the time, there was absolute 
silence. As they passed us, one or two cast a glance 
of recognition at a neighbour’s child which I held at 
our doorway, but there was the silence of a religious 
service throughout. It was a solemn march-past. I 
did not follow into the church, where the performance 
soon terminated. The representation of the historical 
events was apparently completed during the progress 
in the streets. The drama was confined to this. The 
singing was in parts, and done by a few persons only, 
some singers taking more than one part. The effect 
of all this, the occasional deep dirges of the priests, 
and the frequent pauses, was exceedingly striking, 
but became tedious, for it occupied at least an hour 
and a half. 

Similar, but more terribly grotesque, was the pro- 
cession on the night following, in which the women, 
all in mantillas, bore a larger part. One set of 
men sang the story, another set, the speeches of 
the Jews, one repeating the words of Christ. There 
was an occasional chorus of psalms. The actual 
SS were few, and of the most outrageous 

ind. The scene lacked the dramatic completeness 
of religious plays as performed elsewhere; it 
lacked the elaborate art and skill of the Ammergau 
play ; but nothing could exceed the almost savage 
earnestness of the Estremaduran peasants. They 
looked as though the least word would have thrown 
them into immediate action against all the heretics 
in the world. As the actors, stood or passed slowly, 
by our open gateway, and observed the two strangers, 
evidently not in sympathy with the performance, they 
bestowed on us a few pious scowls and mutterings, 
which might easily have been fanned into unpleasant 
demonstrations of zeal. 

The little party in the corner of the billiard-room, 
composed of the village doctor and two others, were 
busily engaged in card-playing until the procession 
came in sight, and only discontinued while it actually 
— to resume their game afterwards. The gay 

ights were then quickly extinguished, and the star- 


light and silence soon reigned alone outside. 
The taste for these things in Spain is deep and 
widely diffused ; it is strongest, as might be expected, 


in the rural districts. At Seville this year it was 
noted that the processions of the Semana Sante had 
fallen off, and were no longer the leading attraction 
of the masses. It was not until the gaities of the 
fair and of the bull-fight commenced, that the beau- 
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tiful city was in its glory. But in Hornachos, a 
village untouched by education or enlightenment or 
change of any kind, the processions of Easter are the 
great spectacles of the year. In these, throughout 
Spain, fabulous personages, and incidents from 
heathen mythology, are still mingled with repre. 
sentations of Scriptural events. The result is 
drama which has won and kept a place in the litera. 
ture of the country. Such recitations as I witnessed 
are the analogues of our own old miracle plays and 
mysteries, but in the hands of Calderon and the great 
dramatists of Spain the religious drama has assumed 
far larger proportions, it has kept pace with the 
profane, and is equally a part of the esthetic and 
literary history of the country: with what effect, as 
regards the true religion, I need not stay to observe, 

So far as I could judge from subsequent conversa- 
tions, the drama of ‘‘The Passion” at Hornachos 
left with the spectators no higher feeling than a kind 
of childish pleasure, accompanied with stupid awe, and 
fierce determination to retain these things because 
they were identified with the customs and creeds 
of their forefathers. I observed to my friend, “This 
is the kind of thing the English Ritualists want to 
reintroduce into our country!” ‘‘ Never!” was the 
indignant reply. I allowed him to enjoy his dis- 
claimer until we landed at Dover, when, finding in 
the papers an account of processions recently cele- 
brated at certain parish churches in England, I 
pointed it out to him, and he admitted with sadness 
that the work of backwardation in the English Church 
had commenced. 

At Merida, on the morning of Easter Sunday, at 
one of the large churches, built with materials ofa 
Roman temple, whilst rambling about before service, 
I came suddenly, in a vestry, on the ghastly, u- 
clothed, life-size image of our Lord. It was horrible. 
Its face of anguish is not to be forgotten. It was 
the image used for the flagellation scene, and not 
yet put away into the storehouse of the theatrical 
‘‘properties” of the establishment. The market- 
place outside the church was thronged, remains of 
the market yet lingering. All the shops where gun- 
powder was sold were mobbed by customers; all 
guns that could be found were in requisition, and all 
the hand-bells, the children incessantly ringing the 
latter, and the lads and men incessantly firing off the 
former in the streets. Paper ornaments and candles 
for the procession were being sold in numbers. The 
angels for the tomb were gathering at the door of 
the church. I helped one of the little creatures to 
recover and refit one of her wings which she had 
dropped. The presence of the wings did not pre- 
clude the use of the fan, which each angel manceuvred 
as Spanish girls alone can do. The priests came, the 
figure of the risen Saviour was hoisted on a platform, 
the firing ceased, the recitations and singing bega, 
and the procession went round the town. It was 
wretched spectacle, viewed apparently with indifle- 
rence by the townfolk. Very different was their de 
portment from that of the serious peasants of Hor 
nachos. ; 

I left the distasteful scene, and went up to enjoy 
in solitude the quiet of the Roman amphitheatre, 
that place of real show in bygone ages. As I went, 
just as the tawdry procession turned out of the 
narrow street, the bray of another band was heart, 
and the strut of two circus women, bedizened in the 
usual fashion, formed the vanguard of an equestrial 
troupe who were about to offer a spectacle for the 
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TEAPOT ROW. 


Sunday afternoon that promised to outbid the flimsy 
doings of the priests. The circus proved to be the 
more popular spectacle, its characters were better 

¢ up, and it had a larger following. The baseness 
of this latter bedizened and immodest affair, made 
the inevitable comparison odious. The ruins of 
Merida are indeed ‘marvellous,’ as the proverb 
says; it is much to be regretted that time, the 
spoiler, in making havoc of the Latin architecture, 
had not included as well the Roman practices and 
teaching. The ‘passion plays” had their origin 
in the desire of the early mediawval ecclesiastics 
to offer to the populace something which should 
prove of superior attraction to the pagan shows; 
they went “‘down to Egypt” for help, and ended 
by promoting and exhibiting the very heathenism 
which they had erroneously evoked in aid of Chris- 
tianity. ‘This is the root or ground of Ritualism. 

8. R. P. 





TEAPOT ROW. 
BY “THE JOURNEYMAN ENGINEER.” 


Pr speaking of Teapot Row, it is scarcely a figure 
of speech to say that, unlike other things, it 
can be and is in several places at one and the same 
time. Postally, Teapot Row may be any street, or 
square, or road, that the Board of Works or the 
omers of property have seen good so to name. 
The name is generic, and is an unwritten one, existing 
oly in the vocabulary of popular sayings, and being 
intended to distinguish not a street, but the function 
of a popular institution. Teapot Row is at Green- 
wich, at Gravesend, at Rosherville, at Hampstead— 
wherever the pleasure-seeking million of the metro- 
polis resort for their day ‘‘ outings.” It is a sort of 
commissariat department to the army of plebeian 
holiday-makers. The rank and file of that army, 
when going out for the day, make a hearty breakfast, 
and take with them some easily-carried but substan- 
tial luncheon, but tea, with its bulky and fragile 
appliances, they cannot carry with them. ‘To provide 
that meal is the office of Teapot Row, and hence its 
name. The Row is generally in some side or bye 
street in the immediate neighbourhood either of a 
pier or a station, or of the park, heath, or garden, or 
whatever the centre of local attraction may be. It 
has more of a low-rented than an aristocratic, more 
of a busy than an ambitious appearance. The tea- 
ing department is generally carried on in what by 
astretch of language are called ‘‘ gardens,” and 
second-floor rooms. On the ground, or shop floor, 
some other business—but still a business having an 
especial eye to the presumed wants of holiday-makers 
—is carried on; cigar, penny ice, and pie shops, 
oyster-rooms, and cheap photographic establishments, 
generally prevailing. That all-pervading English 
institution, the public-house, has—shall we say, of 
course ?—managed to squeeze itself into the Row, 
but it is satisfactory to find that there it has to 
announce ‘‘ Teas provided for large or small parties,” 
and altogether to make itself much more really a 
Vietualler’s establishment than is the case with the 
majority of so-called licensed victuallers. 

When with Easter the “ outing” season com- 
mences, the Row hangs its especial trade banners on 
the outer wall. The legend they bear is, ‘Tea and 
shrimps, 94.” That at least is the general inscrip- 
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tion, but trade competition being warm in the Row, 
the motto is sometimes slightly varied. The keepers 
of some establishments write eightpence instead of 
ninepence on their banners; others intimate that 
their patrons can have a choice between shrimps and 
watercresses, or that there is ‘‘no extra charge in- 
side.” Proprietors who do not make this last an- 
nouncement will tell you that it is a meaningless 
flourish, intended to impose upon the simple; that 
there is ‘‘ no extra charge inside”’ in the Row at all, 
‘‘remembering”’ the waiter being optional. This 
statement, however, is only true in the letter, for the 
habitual practice of the Row decrees that unless there 
is an express renunciation of the custom by the pro- 
prietary, it is ‘‘ the thing” to remember the waiter 
to the extent of a penny, except in the case of a con- 
siderable party teaing together and paying ina lump, 
when less is permitted. There occasionally are 
strong-minded, or, as the less charitable put it, 
mean-minded, individuals, who defy custom in this 
matter, though any but themselves would, we think, 
be decidedly of opinion that they had much the worst 
of it. The waiter is careful to let all within hearing 
know of their conduct, and the general body of those 
who are in the room being on his side, chorus his 
disparaging remarks with laughter. 

Another characteristic of the Row—and perhaps 
its least pleasant one, arising out of business rivalry— 
is a system of out-door touting for custom. The 
‘touts’? are mostly amazonian-looking females, loud 
of voice, tenacious of grip in button-holding, and 
with a marvellous faculty for not taking no for an 
answer. They commence operations with the earliest 
arriving excursion boat or train, charging in a body 
upon the passengers as they land, and rarely leaving 
those they grapple until they have extracted from 
them a promise that they will tea at the number in 
the Row represented by the capturing tout. The 
hope is often held out to them merely with a view to 
getting rid of their importunities, but the experienced 
excursionist will know that these Uhlans of the 
army of Teapot Row are not to be shaken off in that 
manner. If you really do not wish to be made 
prisoner, you must ‘‘be hard” with them at first ; 
you must speak your xo at once, and stick to it unre- 
lentingly, for here the man even who hesitates is 
lost, is set down and captured. They have a won- 
derful recollection for faces, have these touts. When 
in the afternoon the excursionists, heated and thirsty, 
are flocking Row-ward, the touts will pick their men 
from among a thousand, and seizing upon them lead 
them away, never leaving them until they are safely 
housed. The touts who besiege the landing-places 
are only a detachment of their regiment. As tea- 
time approaches one or more take up a position in 
front of each house in the Row, ready to attack such 
visitors as may have succeeded in running the 
blockade at pier or station. Their energy and per- 
sistence is a thing to be amazed at, and it is certainly 
of a character to bear out the supposition upon which 
working class holiday-makers account for it, namely 
that they are paid on the piece-work principle—have 
a penny per head per capture. 

About half-past four the Row begins to be busy, 
by six it is at its busiest, and an hour later is getting 
slack, so slack as to admit of a portion of its retainers 
being told off to swell the ranks of the itinerant 
dealers in nuts, fruits, sweetmeats, and the like, who 
lie in wait for the holiday makers as they return to 
boat or train. Considering that the busy timo in the 
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Row lasts only some three hours a day, and its 
‘season’ is only for eight months, with a compara- 
tively slack period during the first and last parts— 
considering the circumstances of the trade, the teas 
are, to say the least of it, ‘‘as well as can be ex- 
pected’ at the price paid. People of an epicurean 
turn will sometimes suggest that the teas might cer- 
tainly be more sumptuous without danger either of 
trying the digestion or enervating the taste; but, as 
the more contented majority philosophically observe, 
‘you can’t expect much for ninepence.”’ The shrimps 
are only what are known as “‘ Gravesend riddlings,”’ 
are so small that, though placed upon the table in 
liberal quantities, all but those of a very long-suffer- 
ing disposition soon tire of the task of picking them. 
The tea affords an opportunity for ‘a rest,” and for 
getting that in hot and dusty weather most refresh- 
ing luxury, ‘“‘ a wash and a brush up,”’ the appliances 
for which are at hand in the establishment at a 
minimum charge of a penny. The ninepenny tea- 
table is a public one, each person or party taking 
the pick of whatever seats are vacant, and being 
served according to priority of arrival. The tea-rooms 
are generally capable of accommodating from a dozen 
to a dozen and a half visitors at a time, and with the 
permission of the reader, but without that of those 
who (unconsciously) “sit ’’ for the sketch—no fancy 
one—we will take a peep at a representative tea- 
room group in the Row. 

Let us glance at the Row inits river-side holiday 
aspect. It consists of about eight or ten houses (at the 
moment of writing we are notquite sure about the exact 
number) facing the Thames, just below the landing 
pier. The day we have in our mind’s eye is a bright, 
hot Monday in July, and with a view of giving their 
patrons the fullest benefit of the air from the river, 
the proprietors in the Row have taken out the 
windows in the upper, the tea-room, stories. The 
seats nearest to the windows are of course the most 
desirable, and in our especial room they have fallen 
to the lot of, as first-comers, a little party of four. 
They are young people, the two men looking about 
five-and-twenty, the two girls about eighteen or 
twenty. They are all in domestic service, though, 
as you gather from scraps of their loud-toned con- 
versation, they are in different families. To judge 
from the tightness of their trousers, the cut-away- 
ness of their coats, and the faultless sit of their white 
cravats, the men are in the stables department, while 
the smartness in dress and manner of the girls is 
suggestive of their being parlour or house-maids. 
The first cup of tea having, as one of the men 
puts it, washed the dust out of their throats and 
quenched their thirst, ‘‘ they are taking their time 
over the second,” and are chatting merrily. Next 
to their party is one consisting of a middle-aged 
artisan with his wife and daughter, a girl of about 
twelve or thirteen, who, child-like, is proposing that 
after tea they should walk about again, and only go 
home with the last boat, but the father, with a smile 
and shake of the head, murmurs of the danger of 
losing morning quarters, and gently but firmly 
decides that they must take an early one. Then 
come two young fellows who, we fancy, are shopmen, 
and though they are dressed a little more loudly, and 
talk a little more affectedly than is altogether de- 
sirable, they seem upon the whole good-natured, 
sociably-disposed fellows. After these are another 
courting couple, a soldier, a dashing hussar, and 
his sweetheart, who, to judge from appearances, 





TEAPOT ROW. 


isa cook. Tea has just been served to them, and 
while she is sipping at her first cup, he is sucking 
the head of his riding-whip, waiting, as he explains 
to the young fellows last mentioned, until his tea 
is cool enough for him to have a fair drink at jt, 
The company is completed by another party of four 
who have just come in, and are exchanging *‘ good. 
days”’ with the others while waiting to be served, 
These last arrivals are, a young mechanic—you can 
see by his hands that he is a working man, and tell by 
the style of his dress that he must be in a better posi- 
tion than that of an unskilled labourer—and his wife, 
his wife’s sister, as you can tell by the strong family 
likeness, and another young man who may safely be 
set down as the sweetheart of the sister. 

Such is the kind of company that will be found 
frequenting the Row of the wnfashionable world. 
Not gorgeous company, not company with any cele- 
brities among it to be pointed out to strangers; 
commonplace company, as you see, but withal 
pleasant, courteous, kind-hearted company, company 
that is enjoying itself, and is, therefore, itself en- 
joyable. 

Close to, but seldom within, the Row proper is 
generally a kind of supplementary row of a humbler 
kind, the establishments in which announce ‘ The 
kettle boiled for twopence per head,” the full mean- 
ing of the announcement being, that for that sum 
per head, all the apparatus and utensils necessary 
for making tea will be found for the use of parties 
bringing their own materials. ‘These establishments 
are chiefly resorted to by mothers who are taking 
their children out for the day. The matrons carry 
tea, sugar, and butter with them, and at tea-time 
buy a loaf in the neighbourhood of the Row, 
and by the practice of this piece of economy are 
often enabled to give their little ones a day’s 
fresh air when they would not be able to do so 
if they had to pay ninepence a-head for their teas. 

In point of natural picturesqueness, the Row of the 
humbler millions must give way to that of the upper 
ten thousand; but in point of human interest, and 
as the scene of a characteristic phase of social life, it 
is, as we have said, in no way inferior or less worthy 
of being described. But if Teapot Row is not orna- 
mental it is useful, more importantly and xationally 
useful than might, perhaps, at a first glance appear. 
It does the State some service in that, and deserves 
to be well thought of, for that it saves thousands of 
working class holiday-makers from the dangerous 
necessity of having to resort to public-houses. 





THE PERSIAN POET’S FAREWELL. 


‘hb following poem is taken from a prose transla- 
tion of the original given in Palgrave’s ‘‘ Travels 


in Western Arabia.’”’ ‘he sentiments are rather 
those of a Christian sage than of one unacquainted 
with the light of revelation, and it is difficult to 
understand how the writer could have attained such 
views of the character of God and the immortality of 
the soul of man without the aid of Christian teach- 
ing. All that we are told of Ahmed el Ghazallah is 
that he was the most famous sage and poet of his 
day, and that he lived at Toos, in Persia, during the 
eleventh century. His farewell to his disciples 1s 
prefaced by an introduction to the following effect. 
Ahmed el Ghazallah, the greatest of the sages 
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well message. 


‘¢ Tell thou to my friends, when weeping, 


They my words descry, 

Here you find my body sleeping, 
But it is not I! 

Now in life immortal hovering, 
Far away I roam, 


This was but my house, my covering, 


*Tis no more my home, 


* This was as the cage that bound me ; 


I, the bird, have flown : 
This was but the shell around me; 
I, the pearl, am gone! 
Over me as o’er a treasure, 
Had a spell been cast, 
God hath spoken at His pleasure, 
I am free at last! 


‘ Thanks and praise to Him be given 

Who hath set me free, 

Now for evermore in heaven 
Shall my dwelling be. 

There I stand His face beholding, 
With the saints in light, 

Present, future, past unfolding 
In this mirror bright. 


‘‘ Toiling through the plain I leave you, 


I have journeyed on, 


From your tents why should it grieve you, 


Friends, to find me gone ? 

Let the house forsaken perish! 
Let the shell decay! 

Break the cage, destroy the garment, 
I am far away! 


“ Call not this my death, I pray you, 

’Tis my life of life! 

Goal of all my weary longings, 
End of all my strife. 

Think of God with love for ever ; 
Know His name is love! 

Come to Him, distrust Him never ; 
He rewards above. 


‘*T behold each deathless spirit, 
All your ways I view: 
Lo, the portion I inherit 
Is reserved for you.” 





Varieties, 


Lorp Dersy on Cuanritrxs.—-Hospitals in London, of late 

: rmously extended by the liberality of the 
public. I know there is an outcry—not, so far 

ireasonable—that they are used and abused by thousands of 

Persons who are in no distress at all, who could 

ought to pay, for their own medical relief, but who Rnd that 

*y can get it for nothing, and have no shame in doing so. 


M. A. 8, M. 


as I can judge, 
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of Persia, said to his disciples, ‘‘ Fetch me white 
garments, for I must appear to-night in the presence 
of my king.” His disciples hastened to fulfil his 
command, but great was their dismay when on re- 
turning with the white garments they found their 
master dead. Lying on the ground beside him, they 
discovered a scroll, on which was written his fare- 
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Everywhere you are met with the old paradox—the old diffi- 
culty—how those that deserve help least often want it most ; 
yet how difficult it is to get that help to those that want it 
most without causing reasonable and actual discouragement 
to others who have struggled hard to avoid wanting it, and 
who have succeeded, with infinite trouble, in just holding 
their own. It is a difficulty that meets you in various shapes. 
Take children of paupers, for instance. Who would contend 
that they ought not to have every chance of health given them 
that good food and good lodging can afford? Yet it is not 
altogether unnatural that the struggling ratepayer should say, 
“It is hard that I have to pay to give comforts to these 
children which I can’t afford for my own, and that the best 
off should be those who have least shame in throwing their 
burdens on other people’s backs.” You see the same thing in 
another form. In families, what is commoner than a father 
or mother, or possibly two or three brothers and sisters, beg- 
gared in the attempt—perhaps an unsuccessful attempt—to 
rescue some one, the black sheep of the family, from the con- 
sequences of his own folly? What are you to say regarding 
such cases? If they were wrong to sacrifice themselves, then 
our best feelings are only given us to delude and to mislead ; 
if they are right, then to do nothing or less than nothing for 
yourself, is the best reason, as the world goes, for expecting 
your neighbour to do everything for you. Well, these are 
paradoxes, over which I have often puzzled, and many wiser 
people than I am, and without seeing any altogether satis- 
factory solution. But you may ask me, What have they to 
do with this school, and why do I mention them here? Well, 

I will tell you why ; because it seems that almost entire free- 

dom from the risk I am speaking of—the risk of charity 
abused—is one of the very first recommendations of an insti- 

tution such as this is. You may multiply paupers indefinitely 
by making pauperism less disagreeable, and removing from it 

all idea of social degradation ; but no amount of care or com- 

fort, or even luxury, with which you could surround deaf and 

dumb children, would increase the number of deaf and dumb 
by a single individual. The same principle applies to asylums 
for the blind, for idiots, or those in any way incurably 
afflicted. No one enters into any one of those classes of his 
own free will. It is neither his fault nor the fault of his 
parents that he is what he is, and the contingency of having 
a child so circumstanced is one so rare, so peculiar, so out of 
all ordinary calculation, that parents cannot be reasonably 
blamed for not having anticipated or provided for it. That 
is, I think, a sound, economical justification of institutions 
like the present one, which will bear the test of reasoning as 
well as of sentiment. You are not ignoring the principle of 
self-help when you assist those whom nature has precluded 
from helping themselves. If every blind person and every 
deaf and dumb person could have the benefit of the best care 
and teaching which society could give, you could not thereby 
have the slightest risk of making either the one or the other 
infirmity more common. “You are absolutely on safe ground. 
All you have to take care of is that, of two candidates for 
admission, that one shall be first admitted who can show at 
once the most urgent want and the most reasonable prospects 
of benefits by the care bestowed. 


CARNIVAL OF OLp Hats AND Costumes AT Brucrs.—Three 
times a year there issue from the portals of 7a veille Bowrse, in 
double Indian file, emperors, kings, cardinals, monks, and 
soldiers, lawyers who, to judge by their official garbs, might 
have held briefs under Charlemagne, Venetian Doges, Moors, 
Turks, and Greeks; in short, a medley of the representatives 
of all nations and all times. What signifies business when the 
past, freed, as it were, from the habiliments of the grave, 
reappears in pantomimic form anew? The counting-house is 
deserted, buying and selling is at an end ; from every recess 
opening on the leading streets the population turns out ; the 
windows commanding a view are stocked with excited faces ; 
general hilarity, and such excitement as Bruges is capable of, 
Bruges feels. This Hat and Costume carnival is one of the 
customs of Bruges, and has been held for years. Except at 
the more widely known Venetian and Roman carnivals, | 
have never witnessed more unbounded mirth and jollity. All 
conventional ideas of staidness of demeanour are lost sight of. 
The curious contrasts provoke risibility. It is like putting 
history into a kaleidoscope. The hoods and cowls of the monks 
contrast with the scarlet Hats of the cardinals; the light fez of 
the Albanian with the heavy unconscionable broad-brimmed 
beaver Hat of portentous dimensions on the head of a man who 
might be taken in the distance for one of the late Admiral 
Fitzroy’s storm signals; the skull-cap of bear’s fur covered 





with mail, beaten out by forge hammers, with the light acrial 
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Indian turban of Decca muslin—“ woven air ”—possibly some 
thirty-eight feet long, and which, if unrolled, might be passed 
through your finger-ring. An oval Hat of blue Genoa velvet, 
trimmed with silver lace, and worn with becoming dignity by a 
wine-seller whose establishment faces my hotel, struck me as 
somewhat anticipating in style the modern silk Hat. It may 
have belonged to one of the dreaded Council of Ten. Who 
knows? As the procession wound on, amidst cheers and 
laughter, all sorts of witticisms were harmlessly indulged. In 
the bon méts, those well up in history had a certain advantage. 
Tender inquiries were made as to people who cut a figure 
centuries back on the world’s stage, and noble titles were 
freely lavished. But it was not all dignity; some of these 
figures were rich in comicality. Outer robes not much shorter 
than petticoats would at times reveal a portion of the citizen’s 
dress ; sandals would catch in the mud, and their thongs act 
like a lasso tripping over the representative master of legions. 
A Hat of the time of Louis v, perched on a shock of red hair, 
was scarcely the thing, nor did a certain vinous countenance, 
betokening morning drams and evening potations, exactly 
become a Hat and robe that might have been worn by a saint.” 
—The Hatter. 


Fire.—After the burning of the Alexandra Palace, when atten- 
tion was called to the risk of fire in all large buildings, the follow- 
ing useful hint was given ina letter to the ‘‘Times :’—‘‘The pre- 
mises of the firm with which I am connected arevery extensive and 
the stock inflammable, but not being satisfied with having water 
(or thinking we have it), hydrants, turnkeys, fire-hose, etc., we 
have a number of men detailed to practise their use, who, on the 
first Monday in every month, not only thoroughly inspect every- 
thing provided for the repression of fire, but prove its value by 
testing it in practice. The men are under the charge of a 
fireman, and a regular sum is paid for their extra work, so that 
there is no inducement for their neglect of duty. ‘Everything 
ready ’is the motto.” Another correspondent states that poplar, 
though generally despised by builders as timber, has the advan- 
tage of being uninflammable, a statement which is valuable if 
true, and it can be easily tested. 


Rurent’s LAnp.—In the ‘‘Church Missionary Juvenile In- 
structor” interesting particulars are given by the recently 
appointed Bishop of Rupert’s Land (Dr. Horden) of his experi- 
ence in printing books in the language of the Indians under his 
charge. When he first went out and learned the language of 
the Indians he wrote the alphabct and a few other things, but 
he felt that he could not thus place all the information he 
wished in the hands of those under his charge. He therefore 
sent home a manuscript in the native language in the hope of 
getting books sent back. Instead there came to him a printing 
press, a fount of type paper, and other materials. But there 
was no printer at Moose, or near there, and he himself knew 
nothing about printing. He, however, determined to do his 
best, and set about putting the press together, but could not 
accomplish this until after a good many failures. When he 
had fixed it, he set about putting the type together; but he 
could only accomplish this so slowly that the Indians who saw 
him so long in getting out the work, and knowing that he 
could write so much faster, set him down as mad. But when 
he had set up sixteen pages, and, to his great joy, printed sheet 
after sheet in a few minutes, the Indians looked at the press as 
a mighty conjuring machine. Then came the bookbinding, 
and as he knew nothing about this, he found much difficulty, 
but eventually he mastered this also, and was able to put a 
complete book in the hands of the Indians surrounding him. 
He had now printed books in the Cree, the Saltaux, and the 
Esquimaux languages ; and the native clergymen, Mr. Vincent 
at Albany, and Mr. Mackay at Stanley, had also learned the 
art. 


Fug. or Coat AND CLtAy.—Take a bushel of small coal or 
sawdust, or both, two bushels of sand, one bushel and a half of 
elay ; mix them together with water like common mortar; then 
make them into balls, or into the shape of small bricks with a 
mould ; pile them in a dry place to harden and dry for use. A 
fire cannot be lighted with them, but when it is quite alight and 
burns strong, put them on a little above the top bar, and the fire 
will not want fuel or stirring for ten hours: they will keep a 
stronger heat than other common fuel. The proportions for a 
chaldron of this fuel are—eight bushels of emnlleet coals, sixteen 
bushels of sand, and twelve bushels of clay. 


THISTLES OVER THE BorDER.—A very objectionable class of 
emigrants have settled in Illinois, and have become rooted to the 
soil, despite repeated efforts on the part of the people and the 
legislature to get rid of them. ‘These foreigners are of a re- 


vengeful disposition, and bloodshed invariably follows whenever 
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they come in contact with the people of the State. These ruth. 
less invaders are free as the wind, and take up their quarters 
wherever they may chance to alight. They are exceedingly 
prolitic, and each year thousands of them are cast off from the 
paternal stem to seek a home elsewhere. They are of European 
descent, but have long settled in Canada, whence they come 
every year in countless shoals across the great lakes. Many 
perish during the journey, but more than enough survive to be 
a source of continual trouble to the citizens of the State in which 
the new-comers settle, They are members of the great Carduus 
family, and in the various Acts of the Illinois State Legislature 
concerning them are designated as Canada Thistles. Last year 
gave a magnificent yield, notwithstanding that the heat and 
drought killed almost everything else. They appear to be proof 
against all efforts to destroy them, and neither fire, poison, nor 
the knife has more than a temporary effect upon their vitality, 
In one locality the plant has been mowed before seed-time, 
ploughed early in the season and raked up by the roots, then cut 
with the hoe at intervals of five days during the months of June 
and July, and finally cut again with hoe and broadaxe later in 
the season. In another locality the thistles were dug up and 
burnt up ; in another they were hacked off close to the ground 
and salt strewn over the roots; in another they were saturated 
with strong brine and sprinkled with aquafortis, and in another 
they were covered with refuse lime from gasworks to the depth 
of several inches. One bold farmer, whose wrath against the 
weed must have been uncommonly fierce, actually pulled them 
up by the roots, then dug a hole where the roots had been, and 
filled it with benzine. He thinks he killed the thistles thus 
treated, but is not quite certain ; nor is there, we are pained to 
say, a single well-authenticated eradication! Thistle ‘‘Com- 
missioners ” have been appointed, but it is easy to see from their 
report that they fear and anticipate a fine showing of the sweet 
Canadian flower next season, in spite of hoes, ploughs, broad- 
axes, salt, aquafortis, lime, and benzine. As a final resource, itis 
recommended by a Chicago journal that a pound of nitro-glyce. 
rine be placed under each thistle and exploded by electricity. 


TurKESTAN.—Eastern Turkestan, to the north of the Hima.- 
layas, is now an independent State under the rule of a king, and 
this country offers a promising field for the exténsion of British 
commerce. Eastern Turkestan produces a great variety of most 
valuable commodities, among which its wool and goats’ hair are 
the finest in the world, and silk is cultivated in immense quan- 
tities, both articles which would be most welcome to the in- 
dustry of this district, and gold has been found there from time 
immemorial. The climate of the country alternates between the 
extremes of cold and heat, rendering a great variety of clothing 
necessary, from the lightest cotton and silks to the heaviest 
woollens. A mutually profitable interchange of commodities 
might, therefore, be opened between England and Eastern 
Turkestan, and be further extended through that country to the 
vast regions eastward, including the northern provinces of 
Western China, now cut off from the trade of the coast by poli- 
tical convulsions in the intervening country. The ruler of this 
country has repeatedly evinced his desire to cultivate the most 
friendly relations with England, and the government of India 
has done much to facilitate the trade with all the States of 
Central Asia. 


Tue Fox AND THE TWO RaAxbBIs.—Two pilgrim Rabbis, on 
approaching Jerusalem, the holy city, observed a fox running 
upon the hill of Zion. Rabbi Joshua wept, but Rabbi Eliezer 
laughed on seeing this. ‘‘ Wherefore dost thou laugh?” said he 
who wept. ‘Nay, wherefore dost thou weep?” said he who 
laughed. ‘‘I weep,” replied Rabbi Joshua, ‘‘ because I seo 
what is written in the Book of Lamentations fulfilled ; because 
of the Mount Zion which is desolate, and the foxes walk upon 
it.” ‘And for this very reason I laugh,” said Rabbi Eliezer; 
‘‘for when I see with my own eyes that God has fulfilled his 
threatenings to the very letter, I thereby am assured that not one 
of his promises shall fail, for he is ever more ready to show 
mercy than judgment.” 


Scenz in A Catnonic Cuaren.—In the year 1778, Sit 
Edmund Grace, a Knight of Malta, who had long resided abroad 
in foreign service, visited his kinsman Oliver Grace, of Grace- 
field, near Kilkenny. The Knight attended the principal 
Catholic chapel of that city on Sunday, when at a certain part 
of the service he suddenly (in compliance with the custom of 
his order) drew his sword from its scabbard, and raised the 
naked blade aloft, to the indescribable dismay of a crowded 
congregation, who, supposing him to be mad, rushed in col 
fusion out of the chapel. After a short interval he replaced his 
sword, the fugitives returned, and the interrupted service Te 
eommenced.— Brewer's Ireland, vol. ii. 121. 
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